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Calendar. 


SCHOOL YEAR 1896-7. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Winter term began Dec. 30, 1895 ; ends March 27, 1896. 

Summer term begins April 13, 1896 ; ends June 26, 1896. 

Fall term begins Aug. 31, 1896 ; ends Dec. 18, 1896. 

Winter term begins Dec. 28, 1896 ; ends April 9, 1897. 

Summer term begins April 26, 1897 ; ends June 25, 1897. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Winter term began Dec. 30, 1895 ; ends March 27, 1896. 

Summer term begins April 13, 1896 ; ends June 19, 1896. 

Fall term begins Aug. 31, 1896 ; ends Dec. 18, 1896. 

Winter term begins Dec. 28, 1896 ; ends April 9, 1897. 

Summer term begins April 26, 1897 ; ends June 18, 1897. 

VACATIONS—HIGH SCHOOL. 

March 28 to April 13 ; June 27 to Aug. 31 ; Nov. 26 to Nov. 30 ; 
Dec. 19 to Dec. 28 ; April 10, 1897, to April 26. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Same as above except Nov. 21 to Nov. 30. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Saturdays, February 22d, April 19th, May 30th, Labor Day. 



Report of School Committee. 


To the Citizens'of Palmer In the report submitted last year the 
new methods adopted in the regulation of the Palmer schools were 
so thoroughly entered into as to need no further explanation. The 
results the present year only confirm us in our belief that when the 
town voted to employ the services of a Superintendent, thus doing 
away with the careless, hap-hazard and chance supervision the 
schools formerly received, it did wisely. 

We have endeavored the past year to continue along the same 
lines. The only change made in the course of studies has been in 
the introduction of the teaching of drawing by a special instructor, 
and which your appropriation of $400 given for that purpose made 
possible. It is too soon yet to expect any startling results, but even 
thus earlv the effect of proper teaching in this branch is perceptible. 
As you know, the state requires drawing to be taught, and although 
the law was formerly complied with, it was more in the letter than 
in the spirit, and the children derived no appreciable benefit. The 
old principal of doing well what is worth doing, justifies this expen¬ 
diture. 

As to the financial methods of the board, bow we have expended 
the money entrusted to us, we respectfully refer you to the report 
annexed. 

In this connection we beg to call your attention to the fact that the 
rule insisting on payment for tuition when children from other towns 
are educated in our schools is thoroughly carried out. As you will 
see we have received the past year quite a sum from Monson, Ware 
and Belchertown. 

It might be well to ask you to consider the article we have caused 
to be inserted in the warrant with reference to insurance of school 
houses. It has been the custom to oblige the school board to attend 
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to this, taking the money from the amount appropriated for school 
purposes. This custom ought to be changed and Palmer come into 
line with the 90 per cent of the other towns of the state, and have 
the school buildings insured by the same officials who look after the 
other public buildings. 

We have also asked the town to authorize us to reimburse mem¬ 
bers for actual traveling expenses incurred in the performance of 
duty. As it is now, citizens of Bondsville, Thorndike and Three 
Rivers, not only give their time to the town’s service, as do the other 
members of the school board, but are obliged to procure at their own 
expense the conveyance necessary to enable them to attend the meet¬ 
ings of the Committee. This injustice can be remedied by simply 
granting the permission we have asked for, and as the amount is 
small no additional appropriation is necessary. 

CONDITION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

There is nothing to be said concerning the school building at 
Bondsville. 

The new building at Thorndike will be ready for occupancy about 
May 1st, and both the old buildings will then cease to be used for 
school purposes. 

With regard to the Three Rivers building there is much to be said. 
There can be no doubt but a new school house ought to be built. 
The location of the present building, owing to its nearness to the 
mill, is not suitable for a school, and if the town had not been put 
to the expense of a new building at Thorndike, we would unani¬ 
mously recommend that a new school house bo erected in Three 
Rivers. Under the circumstances we cannot do this. We have 
carefully looked over the present building and find that if certain 
repairs recommended by the state officials be made the present build¬ 
ing may do for several years. The repairs necessary will cost $800, 
and we have asked for that sum, inserting an article for that purpose. 
The amount seems large to expend on an old building, but it really 
represents only one year’s interest on the sum that would necessarily 
be expended in the event of a new building being erected. 

Under a notice dated Feb. 21st, 1896, the school board of Palmer 
is ordered by the State Inspector to provide 4 4 better and additional 
means of ventilation ” in the Palmer village grammar school build¬ 
ing, and we were at the same time informed, to quote the words of 
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the notice, “ that further and different sanitary provisions and means 
of ventilation than those now provided are required in said building 
in order to conform to the provisions of Chapter 508, 1894.” This 
notice came too late for any action to be taken by the present school 
board in the way of obtaining estimates of the cost that such im¬ 
provements would entail. We have deemed it best therefore to refer 
the matter to the consideration of the voters at the annual town 
meeting. 

The remaining school buildings will require no special expenditure. 

In pursuance of our policy of centralizing as much as possible the 
schools of the town, we have closed the schools at Palmer Center 
and the Shorley district, transporting the children to Thorndike. 
The matter has not as yet gone beyond the experimental stage, 
however, and should it be deemed best for the interests of the chil¬ 
dren, we will reopen the schools. 

In the main schools of all the villages the graded system has now 
become thoroughly established, and as time goes by the good effect 
will become more and more apparent. In Thorndike, especially, we 
expect to see very marked results the coming year, since all the 
children of the village will for the first time come under the same 
system of instruction. 

Your committee is well satisfied with the work done in the lower 
schools from primary to grammar. We are not so well pleased with 
the course of studies in the high school. We think this school can 
be made to produce better results. The state insists that in all towns 
of over 4000 inhabitants a high school shall be maintained, and 
marks out the studies that shall be taught. By the system hitherto 
pursued our high school has been little more than a preparatory 
school for college. When we consider that fully 75 per cent, prob¬ 
ably 80 per cent, of our children end their school life with the high 
school, we believe that it is more in accordance with justice to pay 
attention rather to the 80 per cent than to the possible 20 per cent 
who prepare for college. We will endeavor the coming year to see 
if some change in accord with the above idea cannot be made in our 
high school, so that when a pupil graduates from it he will be a 
little better equipped for a business life than was hitherto possible. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the obligations we are 
under to our efficient superintendent, W. H. Small, as also to our 
teachers, who have so faithfully co-operated with him. 




No one realizes better than your committee that no man and no 
body of men has a monopoly of knowledge. While we have con¬ 
scientiously endeavored to do our best in your service it is possible 
that results have not always corresponded with our intentions. 
Knowing the deep interest that all good citizens take in school 
matters, we gladly welcome all intelligent criticism, and any sugges¬ 
tion tending to the improvement of the schools will be thankfullv 
received. The present committee has no particular fad to carry out, 
no axes to grind. It has managed the schools of Palmer and will 
continue to manage them so long as the charge is entrusted to it, 
according to its best judgment. Believing firmly that the public 
schools supported by the money of all the people, are for the benefit 
of all the people, there will be in them no distinction of religion, 
race or color. In the employment of teachers we have only one 
rule to get the best. In the treatment of the children there must 
be no favoritism, no partiality. By such methods we feel convinced 
we shall best carry out your wishes and make the public schools of 
Palmer what you would like to see them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Rev. Wm. H. Hart, ) 

Wm. A. Breckenridge, j 
Frank A. Ruggles, 

Lewis R. Holden, 

C. H. Hobbs, 

Louis E. Chandler, 


I tOtflUUL 

| Committee, 


In order that the schools may be properly conducted, we recom- 


mend an appropriation (the same as last year’s) 

of twenty thousand 

dollars, divided as follows : 


Teachers’ salaries, 

$13,000 

Contingencies, 

1,700 

Fuel, 

1,300 

Text Books and Supplies, 

700 

R-epairs, 

300 

Janitors, 

1,000 

Transportation, 

1,600 

Drawing, 

400 


$20,000 







Report of Superintendent of Schools. 


To the School Committee :— 

Gentlemen :—I have the honor of presenting the third report as 
superintendent of your schools. The previous reports were devoted 
largely to the discussion of the elementary schools and their needs. 
This will deal particularly with the high school problem as it pre¬ 
sents itself under all the demands made upon it. 

THE STATE LAW. 

The origin of the high school is found in the law of 1647, which 
required towns of 100 families to maintain a grammar school 
to fit pupils for Harvard College. Through the ebb and flow of 
public opinion, various laws were passed relative to high schools, 
but in 1836 this was enacted: 

*<■ Every town containing five hundred families .... shall 
maintain a high school to be kept by a master of competent ability 
and good morals, who, in addition to the branches of learning befoie 
mentioned, shall give instruction in general history, book-keeping, 
surveying, geometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, and the 
civil polity of this commonwealth, and of the United States, and 

the Latin languages.And in every town containing 

four thousand inhabitants, the teacher or teachers of the schools 
required by this section shall, in addition to the branches before 
required, be competent to give instruction in the Greek and French 
languages, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and 
moral science, and political economy.” 

That is the law to-day, except that in 1885 physiology and hygiene 
were added. For sixty years there has been one unmodified high 
school law. Colleges have changed their courses and requirements. 
Normal schools and Technology schools have sprung into existence, 
conditions of life and hence of knowledge have vastly changed, and 
yet this law has remained as inflexible as that of the Medes and 
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Persians. The only ruling by the state board is that ik The master 
may be either male or female.” The same board, under this law, 
however, places the high schools of the state into two grades: the 
lower those in towns of less than 4000 inhabitants ; the higher, those 
in towns and cities of more than 4000 inhabitants. The State 
Secretary’s report of last year says : 

“ The distinction between these two grades of schools may be 
approximately expressed by saying that high schools of the higher 
grade, whatever else they may provide for, must be competent to 
.prepare pupils for college in accordance with existing standards; 
while high schools of the lower grade may stop considerably short of 
such preparation, or have courses of study that ignore the colleges 
altogether.” 

Under this law the same demands are made on a high school in 
a town of low valuation and high tax rate, as in a town of high 
valuation and low tax rate, provided there are 4000 or more 
inhabitants. To illustrate : 


Town. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

High 

School. 

Teachers. 

Tax Rate. 

School 

Tax. 

mills. 

Palmer, 

6520 

$ 2,721.000 

78 

3 

$16.70 

5-38-100 

Arlington, 

5630 

6,330.000 

150 

5 

16.80 

3-43-100 

Winchester, 

4860 

5,750.000 

104 

5 

16.00 

3-44-100 

w atertown, 

7073 

8,196.676 

105 

5 

15.00 

2-82-100 

Brookline, 

12,103 

56,299.000 

184 

9 

12.60 

1-56 100 


These are typical cases, neither the highest nor the lowest. Under 
the law, the town with a school tax of 5 38-100 mills, which cannot 
possibly be increased, is expected to do the same work in quality 
and quantity, with three teachers, as the towns which have from five 
to nine teachers and pay a school tax only one-quarter to one-half as 
great. It is an impossibility. To do all the work as set down under 
the law requires five teachers at the least. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

But as a general thing, high school courses have not been framed 
to agree with the law so much as to agree with the college require¬ 
ments. Hence some things in the law have been quietly ignored for 
years, as surveying, logic, mental and moral science, and political 
economy. Others have not been taken by college preparatory 
students, as book-keeping, philosophy, chemistry, botany, astronomy, 
and geology. The main efforts of the schools have been directed 
to Latin, Greek, French and Mathematics. Of late years a subject 
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not mentioned in the law has been added, German, because it has 
been added to the requirements to certain courses and certain institu¬ 
tions. 

The comparatively recent changes in college requirements, and the 
growth of the Technology schools, have greatly modified high school 
courses. The cities have met these demands by dividing their pupils 
into two high schools, a Classical and an English high. Boston, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, and others have done 
this. The English high is always much larger than the Classical. 
The greater portion of even city high school pupils do not take 
classical work. 

The town of 4000 inhabitants cannot make this division ; unless 
wealthy it cannot afford sufficient teaching force to carry on all 
courses ; it must make its choice according to its ability and the 
demands of its pupils. 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE STATE. 

There are 255 high schools in the state. Of these, 25 are wholly 
or partly endowed, and take the place of the town high school, leav¬ 
ing 230 supported entirely by taxation. Of the 230, 56 have but 
one teacher, 66 have two teachers, 26 have three teachers, 24 have 
four teachers, and 58 have five or more. 

Leaving out of consideration the 25 endowed schools, the 58 with 
five or more teachers, and possibly the 24 with four teachers, 107 in 
all, as being able to conduct all reasonable courses including the 
classical, let us look at the remaining 148 schools and see how they 
are effected by the state requirements and those of higher institutions. 

COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS. 

All the colleges accept the old requirements of Latin, Greek and 
mathematics to their classical course, with some modifications in 
methods and large extension in English. In addition they name re¬ 
quirements to other courses, omitting the Greek and substituting 
French or German, history, botany, physics and other sciences. 
Technology schools and the scientific departments of most colleges 
require advanced algebra and solid geometry. 

COLLEGE COURSES. 

All colleges to-day offer several courses besides the classical. 
Brown offers four, Williams one, Trinity three, Bowdoin two, 
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Boston University two, Tufts two, Dartmouth two, Middlebury one, 
Cornell eight, Columbia seven, Amherst five, Harvard and Yale 
several each. 

RadclifFe, Yassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith all have 
non-Greek courses. 

Brown, Williams, Bowdoin, Tufts, Vassar and others allow 
Greek to be begun after entering, as French and German formerly 
was. 

The various catalogues as a whole do not give distinctions between 
the students of the different courses, but a few do. In the graduat¬ 
ing class of 1895, Browm had 64 classical, 38 in other courses; 
Irinity, 16 classical, 5 in other courses; Boston University, 44 
classical, 50 in other courses; Middlebury, 17 classical, 7 in other 
courses; Cornell, 29 classical, 204 in other courses; Yale in the 
proportion of three classical to two in other courses. 

At Amherst tlrere are 317 students in the classical, 102 in other 
courses; at Dartmouth, 196 classical, 182 in other courses; at Mt. 
Holyoke, 112 classical, 173 in other courses; at Tufts the students 
are about evenly divided. Add to these the number found in the 
lechnology schools, 1187 in the Mass. Inst, of Technology alone, 
and it can be seen readily, that the college classical course is rapidlv 
losing its old time position. More than one-half of the students to¬ 
day in higher institutions, are not doing classical work. 

STATE NORMAL REQUIREMENTS. 

This year the state requires new preparation for candidates for the 
Normal schools. They must be high school graduates, and be ex¬ 
amined in the following studies :— 

44 1* Languages .— (a) English, witn its grammar and literature, 
and (b) one of the three languages,—Latin, French and German. 

2. Mathematics. —(a) Arithmetic, (5) the elements of algebra 
and (c) the elements of plane geometry. 

3. History and Geography. —The history and civil government 
of Massachusttes and the United States, with related geography and 
so much of English history as is directly contributory to a knowledge 
of United States history . 

4. Sciences. — (a) Physieial geography, (b) physiology and 
hygiene, (c) physics, ( d ) botany and (e) chemistry. 
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5. Drawing and Music.—{a) Elementary, mechanical and free¬ 
hand drawing, with any one of the topics.—form, color and arrange¬ 
ment, and ( b ) musical notation.” 

HIGH SCHOOL POSSIBILITIES. 

What can the 148 high schools do with these various requirements 5 
The 56 with one teacher should not attempt even the normal school 
requirements ; the 66 with two teachers can do the normal work and 
the college requirements for a literary course ; the 26 with three 
teachers can do the normal work, and requirements for all college 
courses except the classical, and for the Technology schools. None 
of these should make any pretence of teaching Greek. Wherever it 
is done in these schools of small teaching force, the other courses are 
weakened, neglected, or often abandoned. These high schools 
ought not to fit for college so much as to fit the main bodyof their 
pupils for life, for intelligent, useful citizenship. They should be in 
all essentials like the city English high schools. 

There should be no weak courses. None should be sacrificed for 
the upbuilding of some other. Every course should be strong, well- 
balanced and well-taught. This will be so when the colleges recog¬ 
nize such courses as adequate preparation for their w T ork. They are 
gradually coming to this position, as witnessed in their changes of 
requirements and courses before noted. Colleges and high schools 
are becoming more closely united. Secretary Hill in the last state 
report, says :— 

4k lt would hasten this union if the colleges would generally follow 
the example of Williams and Tufts in offering a course in Greek for 
beginners, and of Harvard, Williams and Tufts in abandoning their 
insistance on Greek as a prepequisite to granting the degree of A. 
B. This union once effected, it would become possible for struggling 
high schools to do away with their expensive Greek courses and to 
tone up the teaching in their hitherto non-preparatory courses. All 
this would be to the advantage not only of the colleges and high 
schools in their closer relations, but also to the thousands of high 
school graduates who will never enter college.” 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 

These courses should be largely four year courses. Students who 
have any expectation of going to higher institutions, including 
normal schools, must have such a course, and for those who end 
their education with the high school, it is better. A three years’ 
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course, however, has its place, as an inducement to many students 
who might leave at the end of the second year, to remain another 
year to get a diploma. This course should be as hard, relatively, as 
the corresponding part of the four years’ course, and should be so 
arranged that a student taking it and afterwards finding the four 
years’ course possible, could make the change with little friction. 

The courses should contain good, substantial work in Latin. Mr. 
George H. Martin, when agent of the State Board, made an exhaus¬ 
tive study of many high schools. In his report he said :— 

“The larger part of the mental discipline obtained in the high 
school is obtained in the study of Latin. It is the only study in 
which the student is obliged not only to carry along, but to carry 
along ready for instant use, all his previous acquisitions.” 

u After observing closely the mental operations of more than ten 
thousand students in these schools in a great variety of subjects. I 
am convinced that nothing else can fill the place of Latin in the high 
school work.” 

44 Pupils who are not going to college, study Latin, nor for its own 
sake, but for the sake of their English. By learning the principles 
of general grammar, by knowing the sources in Latin of English 
derivatives, by carefully weighing construction, and comparing words 
and idioms, they acquire power to appreciate their own language as 
the masters used it and to use it themselves in a masterly way. It 
is a grave mistake to sacrifice this broader linguistic training, which 
the many need, for the comparatively narrow requirements for 
admission to the colleges.” 

More pupils can do creditable work in Latin than in algebra and 
geometry, yet it is the custom to make Latin optional and the math¬ 
ematics required. Many pupils are born mathematically ‘Tore- 
shortened,” and remain so through life, yet they are stretched out 
on the Procrustean bed of high school mathematics and made to fit 
if possible. This has been done in the name of “mental discipline.” 
Latin will furnish the mental discipline, and an added linguistic 
training. It is far more valuable to the average student than the 
mathematics. The time must soon come when the present order will 
reversed. 

There should be sufficient work in algebra, elementary and 
advanced, and in plane and solid geometry, to meet the requirements 
of the higher institutions. There should be the strongest kind of 
work in English ; critical grammar, rhetoric, American and English 
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literature in extended reading and history, and plenty of themes. 
There should be a broad course in history ; English history with 
special reference to its relations with the U. S. history, the great 
epochs of Greek and Roman history, some general history, and a 
critical study of the U. S. constitution, and constitutional history. 
There should be a sufficient French course to meet college demands. 

There should be a strong science course ; physiology and hygiene, 
botany, geology, astronomy, physics, chemistry and physical geog¬ 
raphy. These should be field and laboratory work, not text-book 
work. The State board recognizes the value of this, when it makes 
entrance to the normal schools based on a good amount of science 
work. This is not to be text-book work, but laboratory work. 
The circular says Study of the foregoing sciences, or some of 
them, with the aid of laboratory methods, is earnestly recommended.” 
In another place it suggests that students should present at their 
examinations for entrance, “Any laboratory note-book that is a 
genuine record of experiments performed, data gathered or work 
done, with the usual accompaniment of diagrams, observations, and 
conclusions.” 

The state recognized the ‘‘utility” obligation of high schools, when 
it passed the law compelling all cities of 20,000 inhabitants and over, 
to maintain a high school manual training course. Country towns 
should assume this obligation so tar as to shape their courses to the 
direct value to the majority of the pupils, in place of the few who 
may desire Greek training. 

The reason why high schools have been so loth to turn from the 
Greek to the sciences has been largely due to the collegiate training 
of high school teachers. Applicants for high school positions almost 
invariably name Latin and Greek as the studies they would like to 
teach, and then name English, mathematics, and sciences, inciden¬ 
tally, as subjects they can teach. Mr. McDonald, one of the state 
agents, in his report of last year, says:—“‘They (the young college 
graduate teachers) are much inclined to think that to teach Latin 
and Greek is the royal work of the school, and that all other subjects 
are plebean, particularly if they are of industrial utility.” 

APPLICATION AT HOME. 

I have dealt thus far with this question, that the application might 
be seen in our own ffigh school. There is no desire to tear down, 
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but rather a desire to build up, and to build up along the lines of 
greatest moment to the vast majority of the pupils, along the lines 
which have hitherto been very weak or wholly neglected. The 
school has done and is doing strong work, but its strength has been 
largely classical. In this connection, statistics have been gathered 
from the classes graduated in the past ten years. 


Graduates, from 1886 to 1895, inclusive, 114 

Number who took Greek, 41 

Number entering college from this course, * 25 

Number not entering, two-fifths of above, 16 

Number graduating or now in college, 17 

Number not graduating, 8 

Number entering college without Greek, 13 

Number graduating or now in college, 10 

Number not graduating, 3 

Number entering normal schools, 6 

Number graduating or now members, 3 

Number not graduating, 3 

Number ending with high school, 70 


Several of those entering college from the Greek course, for 
various reasons, spent one or two years elsewhere before beginning 
their college course. 

There is no way of finding out the exact number of all members 
of these classes during their four years in the high school. The 
average in the cities is that about 25 per cent and in towns about 40 
per cent of each entering class graduates. Allowing in this case 50 


per cent we get the following: 

All members of the classes, 228 

Per cent taking Greek, 18 

Per cent entering college from Greek course, 10 9-10 

Per cent entering college and normal schools from other 

cources, . 81-3 

Per cent ending with the high school, 80 


Of these entering college, it would be interesting to know how 
many would have as soon entered on some other requirement, and 
how many have dropped their Greek as soon as possible after 
Freshman year. 
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PRESENT CLASSES. 

Besides these statistics of the past, the following have been 
gathered about the present classes :— 

Senior Glass. Answers received, including two of last year’s 
graduates from the three-years’ course, 14. 

Three expect to goto normal school. Four expect to enter college 
without Greek. Only one has taken Greek, and she is doubtful of 
entering college. 

Junior Glass. Twelve answers were received. One expects to 
enter normal school. Six expect to enter college, two with Greek, 
four without. Three are taking Greek, one of whom has no idea 
why she began it, as she knows she shall not go to college. 

Sophomore Glass. Fifteen answers were received. One expects 
to enter a Technology school. Five are taking Greek, not one of 
whom expects to go to college. Four give as their reason for taking 
the study, ‘‘Because the teachers advised me to,” and the fifth, 
“Because I wanted to, but mostly being induced.” 

Freshman Glass. —Twenty-seven answers were received. Seven 
expect to go to college. Four want to begin Greek. Their reasons 
are: (1) “I think it will make it better at college.” He adds 

that he expects to go to a law school afterwards. History and 
modern languages would be better for him than Greek. (2) “Be¬ 
cause I think I will need it in college.” (3) “Because I wish to 
know all the different languages.” This one expects to graduate 
from the three years’ course, and then enter a business college. (4) 
“Because I do not think the French taught in this school is good.” 
Of the 68 pupils answering, only 13 take or wish to take Greek ; 
and of these only five because they are actually going to college. 

I give these facts simply to show that at present at least, there is 
no demand for a Greek course in the high school. While five wish 
to enter college with Greek, thirteen wish to enter without and four 
wish to enter normal schools. Forty-six will probably end with the 
high school. 

CHANGES IN COURSES. 

Which shall it be, the five or the sixty-three? In the face of these 
facts, has not the time come to make the high school a strong English 
high school ? This simply requires substituting a strong science 
course for the Greek, eliminating all elements of weakness from the 
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other courses, broadening and deepening where necessary. All courses 
should be correspondingly hard, that lazy pupils may not hunt for 
the lines of least resistance in getting a diploma, and all work should 
be thoroughly and satisfactorily done. 

The argument can be advanced that there are no laboratory facili¬ 
ties in the high school building, and so the matter should be delayed. 
1 have seen the foundations of a good laboratory chemistry and 
physics course begun with a shelved milk-pan for a sink, one alcohol 
lamp, and a few horse-radish bottles, with what apparatus the pupils 
could make. The scientific interest awakened soon demanded labor¬ 
atory equipment, and with the demand came the means. The great 
desideratum is the teacher’s scientific spirit. 

The course should be started at the beginning of the new year, 
under the best conditions possible without increasing the total school 
expenses, and then be made to grow as fast and as far as means will 
allow. I know no high school in the state, approximating this in size 
and importance, which does so little real science work. If the pupils 
are to enter the normal schools, and become teachers, they must have 
this scientific training, and if they are to end their education with the 
high school, it is far more valuable than the Greek training they 
would receive. There are to-day in the lower schools, teachers who 
took Greek and no science in the high school, who realize their 
limitations when they attempt to teach the elements of science called 
for in geography and nature study, who would gladly exchange their 
Greek for botany and geology, and who must make up their 
deficiency by private study. 

SELECTION OF STUDIES. 

Courses to be followed by the pupil should be chosen differently 
than now ; too much is left to individual whim. The question was 
asked, “ Who chooses your course?” Sixty-five answered. Forty- 
one, “I choose it.” Seventeen, “My parents choose it.” Six, 
“My parents and I decide.” Only one replied that the parents, 
pupil and teacher had decided the course. The others who failed to 
answer the question probably chose their own courses. 

The courses should be the result of a conference between parents 
and principal, and should be made with due deliberation, solely 
for the best future benefit of the pupil. In this choice, the mental 
bent of the pupil should be carefully considered, that he may obtain 
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the best training possible. In a school of 75 pupils, this individual 
consideration within the prescribed courses, can be accomplished. 
Under such a procedure, the courses can be made sufficiently elastic 
to allow some electives in junior and senior year, reaching the tastes 
and ability of many pupils, and keeping them longer in the school. 

In this connection, I wish to quote from Mr. MacDonald’s report 
again : — 

u As a general rule each high school sets the same standard of 
attainment for all pupils. But all pupils are not born up to the same 
standard. Hence either the more capable have to be re-pressed and 
kept back, or the less capable have to be unduly forced and eventu¬ 
ally driven out. In either case, but especially in the latter, discour¬ 
agement, loss of interest, and withdrawal from school, are likely to 
be the result. If the object of the high school is to put all pupils 
through certain arbitrarily fixed courses, this is unavoidable, and as 
it should be. If, however, the object of the high school is to fit the 
boy or girl better for life, it is difficult to justify this procedure. I 
believe that if courses adapted to the capabilities and tastes of the 
pupils could be offered them, more would continue through school. 
And should not even the less gifted receive consideration ? ” 

RELATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS TO THE GRAMMAR. 

The general educational tendency is towards a closer union of 
college and high school; high school and elementary school. To 
this end the courses of the one are made to reach over into the other, 
and the means of admission are changing. This is especially true 
of the relation between the high and elementary schools. In the 
report on the high schools before alluded to Mr. Martin says : — 

u The high school has grown out of the old academy and the more 
ancient grammar school. It was only annexed to the lower schools. 
It has never been brought into an organic union with them. 

Nominally, it is a school for secondary instruction. Actually, it 

furnishes a mixture, in many cases a muddle, of primary and 
secondary instruction.” . . , The true remedy, in my judgment, lies 
in regarding the schools as one and not several. The work of the 

higher grades is to teach scientific knowledge. The work of the 

lower grades is to teach the facts upon which that scientific knowl¬ 
edge is based. A course of study recognizing these principles would 
carry through the lower grades, primary and grammar, the elemen¬ 
tary study of form, of natural objects, of natural phenomena, of 
language, of history, of politics, along with the elements of number 
and geography which we have now.” 
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Since this was written, the schools of the state have been gradually 
forming along this line, and elementary schools now furnish the 
scientific facts mentioned. Our own elementary course agrees with 
it, and later pupils entering the high school will have received that 
training in observation of form, natural objects, natural phenomena 
and politics, which will enable them to appreciate the further study 
of the same subjects. 

ADMISSION. 

Mr. Martin further says : — 

44 The custom of admitting by special examination is open to grave 
objections. It makes an unnatural break in the school course. It 
offers to pupils a convenient stopping place, and suggests to them a 
completion of school work. More than this, the examination serves 
to repel them. They have passed from grade to grade below without 
formality and without friction. Now they are put into a strange 
place before strange people and subjected to a test which, being new, 
seems more formidable than it leally is. Often the examiners and 
the teachers look at the subjects of instruction from different stand¬ 
points, and the examination only shows what the pupils do not know. 
It is no test of fidelity, nor of the degree of culture to which the 
pupils have attained. ” 

Recognizing this fact, the committee have been gradually shaping 
entrance to the high school, without special examination. Each 
year, less importance has been attached to it, and more to the year’s 
work of the pupil. On Aug. 31, 1895, this vote was passed: 
44 That ninth grade grammar pupils, on the successful completion of 
the course, be graduated with diplomas, said diplomas being also 
certificates of entrance to the high school. ” 

To do this in June means disappointment to some, but the mental 
worry of an examination and the anxious waiting for marks, is 
avoided. Mental ripeness should enter into the question. Many 
pupils who may attain a bare 70 per cent may not be mentally quali¬ 
fied for advancement, while another who has obtained less than this 
may be mentally well-balanced and able to do creditable work in high 
school branches. The sifting should be made with the utmost fair¬ 
ness and fearlessness. Pupils who do not give evidence of fitness 
for high school work, and who would profit more by retention in the 
ninth grade another year, should be kept there. There should be no 
lowering of the standard because of the change in entrance. Under 
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the old method many were excluded who should have had the benefit 
of a high school course and who could have done it creditably ; 
under the new, care should be taken that those who cannot do the 
work, are not admitted. It loses its force as soon as the idea 
becomes prevalent that the road is easier. It should .not be easier 
but harder, but it should equally be more just and equitable. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


CENSUS AND GENERAL ATTENDANCE. 


Number of children in town May 1st, 1895, between 5 

and 15 years of age, according to the school census, 1123 
Number between 8 and 14, 756 

Number enrolled in all schools, * 1293 

Number under 5, 1 

Number over 15, 98 

Number between 8 and 14, 689 

Average membership for the year, 967.55 

Average attendance for the year, 900.7 

Per cent of attendance, 93.09 
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ATTENDANCE BY SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL. 


High. 

Palmer. 

Grades 8 and 9.. 

Grades 6 and 7. 

Grade 5. 

Grades 3 and 4. 

Grades 2 and 3. 

Grade 1. 

Thorndike . 

Grades 8 and 9. 

Grades 5, 6 and 7. ... 

Grades 4 and 5. 

Grades 2 and 3. 

Grades 1 , 2 and 3 . ... 

Grade 1. 

Three Rivers. 

Grades 8 and 9. 

Grades 5, 6 and 7. ... 

Grades 3 and 4. 

Grade 2. 

Grade 1. 

Bondsville. 

Grades 8 and 9. 

Grades 5, 6 and 7. ... 

Grades 3 and 4. 

Grades 2 and 3. 

Grade 1. 

Districts. 

Wire Mill. 

Shorley. 

Center. 

Mason. 


Average Average 

Membership. Attendance. 

Per cent of 
Attendance. 

Enroll¬ 

ment. 

72.36 

70.46 

97.37 

75 

29.91 

28.64 

95.68 

32 

27.99 

26.42 

94.1 

38 

29.81 

28.23 

94.69 

35 

41.50 

39.1 

94.21 

45 

43.79 

41.86 

95.59 

47 

46.98 

42.4 

90.25 

91 

24.11 

22.93 

94.74 

32 

30.22 

27.70 

91.66 

27 

38.61 

35.17 

91.09 

26 

42.09 

39.17 

93.06 

63 

47.01 

44.26 

94.15 

70 

42.95 

39.98 

93.27 

73 

23.2 

22.36 

96.2 

23 

28.6 

26.78 

92.61 

35 

43.82 

41.12 

93.48 

48 

38.55 

36 38 

94.3 

64 

{ 43.16 

38.97 

89.82 ] 

1 QQ 

{ 31.53 

29.37 

93. ] 

ioy 

23.77 

22.59 

95.03 

30 

29.47 

27.33 

92.93 

32 

38.15 

34.96 

91.63 

41 

48.86 

44.30 

92.98 

59 

45.01 

41.89 

93.08 

80 

24.06 

21.55 

89.56 

34 

6.14 

5.18 

84.41 

11 

16.28 

13.52 

83.46 

22 

9.62 

8.08 

83.99 

21 
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TABLE OF TARDINESS. 



1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

*High School. .. . 



82 

186 

150 

Palmer. 

577 

317 

317 

478 

401 

Three Rivers.... 

322 

494 

329 

303 

273 

Thorndike. 

927 

1145 

879 

691 

136 

Bondsville. 

264 

452 

430 

179 

108 

Shaw. 

19 

(closed) 

(closed) 

(closed) 


Blanchard. 


145 

125 

(closed) 

* 

Wire Mill. 

201 

258 

178 

95 

75 

Center. 

176 

240 

90 

200 

f54 

Mason ......... 

97 

74 

75 

83 

39 

Shorley. 

54 

34 

36 

99 

112 

Whiting. 


33 

49 

(closed) 


Total. 

2637 

3192 

2520'i 2314 

1248 


*Blanks indicate that no registers were found. fOne term - 


Comparison of high school attendance and tardiness, with some 
others taken at random. 



Average 

iupils. 

Tardiness. 

Average per 

Pupil. 

Per cent 
Attendance. 

ISTnrtliVirhltrp ............. 

42 

37 

.88 

98.6 

li U1 L11U1 • * •• • • 

fi-pppryfiplrl ............... 

135 

879 

6.511 

95.9 

Wp^tfipld 

159 

12 

.075 

98.2 

A mViPT^t, ................ 

132 

1353 

10.25 

94.5 


120 

25 

.208 

97. 

Hnlvnkp . • • A a • • • * • • « 1 • • • 

278 

1216 

4.374 

97. 

fTlin ton 

96 

63 

.656 

96. 

WW Snri nor field . 

118 

23 

.193 

97. 

f'lliipnnpp . • • a a • • • • • t • • • • • 

88 

156 

1.772 

95. 

Sstnnphom ............... 

72 

j 163 

2.263 

96.6 

Nnrtfioinntnn ............. 

127 

81 

.638 

96. 

Ppohnflv . ....... ........ 

1141 296 

2.614 

96.6 

\~\F phsjtpr ................. 

56 

1 1 309 

5.517 

94.2 

W urrpn . A A a a • a •#•••••• • 

42 

! 61 

1.452 

96. 


721 150 

2,083 

97.3 
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From the above tables it will be noted that the average school 
attendance has varied but little from that of 1894-5. The slight 

4 O 

loss of 21-100 of 1 per cent is due to the effect of scarlet fever. 

The difference between the enrolled number, 1293, and the 
average number belonging, 967.55, is due to the shifting character 
of a portion of the people. This membership, however, is the 
largest since 1889-90. 

In tardiness, there has been great gain. The amount, 1248, is 
but little more than one-half that of last year. Every school has 
made a gain, but the greatest commendation is due Thorndike. 
From an average of some 900 cases of tardiness for four years back, 
only 136 occurred this year. 

There is still too much tardiness, especially in the Palmer building 
and in the high school. The teachers have made earnest effort to 
lessen the evil, for evil it is, but they have not been aided and 
supported by the parents. In the high school, of the 150 cases 
of tardiness, 24 have been made by the pupils from the other three 
villages ; 126 by the Palmer village pupils. Those pupils who must 
get up early and ride from three to five miles can reach school on 
time, while pupils within a hundred rods of the building come 
dawdling in five minutes behind time. A half dozen pupils have 
from six to twelve tardy marks each. There is no good excuse for 
such negligence. 

Pupils have no moral right to come into a school tardy morning 
after morning, to interfere with the work and attention of teachers 
and pupils. The state law requires morals to be taught. Regularity 
and punctuality is one phase of the required morals. The generally 
lardy pupil is tardy in all school work, and tardy in all future 
business. It is a bad habit, which it is distinctly the work of the 
school to eradicate if possible, by and with the help of the parents. 
Nor should parents, when teachers notify them of absences and 
tardiness, and ask for an acknowledgement from them, commonly 
called “excuses,” feel that the teachers are prying into their private 
affairs. Rather they should give the teachers their heartiest coopera¬ 
tion and assistance, that their children may gain the greatest good, 
morally as well as mentally, from their school life. 

This applies equally well to the grammar building, 
should see a 50 per cent cut in the tardiness. 


Next year 
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ORGANIZATION. 

During the year the schools have been substantially under the 
same teachers as the previous year ; the^only changes being in the 
Three Rivers building. Here the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Miss Mills at the end of June, was filled by transferring Miss 
Jennie Twiss from the Wire Mill, her place being filled by Miss 
Dowd from the Shorley. The only new teachers in the schools are 
Miss Grace G. Rickey, in place of Miss E. M. Peirce in the high 
school and Miss M. S. Merrill in the Three Rivers primary, room 
No. 2. The large attendance in the Ttiree Rivers primary in 
September obliged the division into two classes and the employment 
of an additional teacher. 

The gain in having all pupils under teachers familiar with the 
lines of work required and the aim in view, has been marked. 
This retention has been possible only because the teachers now see 
probable advance in salary as they advance in merit and efficiency. 
Palmer now reaps some of the benefits gained from the training she 
pays for. 

TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

Twenty-six teachers’ meetings have been held during the year, and 
the teachers have attended promptly and faithfully. From February 
until June they attended drawing lessons of two hours each on 
Saturday forenoons. These lessons were given by Miss N. M. 
Mahoney, who was later elected as the regular drawing teacher. 

Since September, besides the meetings held by the superintendent, 
Mrs. E. F. Hallock has spoken on physiology and hygiene. Miss 
Hill of Springfield on vertical writing, and Mr. James Hall on 
drawing. 

The working spirit of the teachers was never better, and nearly 
all are earnestly seeking lines of advancement, in knowledge and 
methods. 

NEW STUDIES. 

New work has been added by the introduction of single entry 
bookkeeping in the ninth grade grammar, two lessons per week. 
Pupils leaving this grade should have a fair knowledge of keeping 
simple accounts, all the average citizen ever requires. 

Drawing has been successfully introduced into all grades, and 
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lessons are given by a special tlacher Thursdays and Fridays of 
each week. For an account of this work attention is called to the 
annexed report of the drawing teacher. 

Vertical writing has been recently put into the first four grades in 
place of the former slant writing. The latter has always been 
difficult of attainment by many pupils. Pupils in the upper grades 
who were writing illegibly, were given vertical copies, and. the 
change was so marked that this system was recommended and placed 
in the four lower grades. For the large proportion of the pupils 
legibility is the required end ; speed is of no moment with them. 
It is believed from experience with the pupils in the upper grades and 
from the use of the vertical elsewhere, that all pupils can gain the 
legibility. 

In the ninth grade next year Miss Dawes’ 44 How we are Gov¬ 
erned ” will be used in connection with the final United States History 
work, giving the pupils a good elementary knowledge of the United 
States constitution. When music shall have been added to the 
school work, the course will be in strong condition, and will 
need but care and attention for steady growth. This growth will 
manifest itself gradually from year to year as those now well trained 
in the lower grades reach the upper. 

ENTRANCE TO PRIMARY ROOMS. 


AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP IN GRADE I. 


Year. 

’88-’8 9 

’89-90 

’90-’91 

’91-’92 

’92-’93’93-’94 

’94-’95 

Palmer. 

63.6 

56.2 

57. 

51. 

44.4 

48.7 

46.9 

Thorndike. . .. 

50.2 

43.5 

53.5 

59.7 

57.8 

41.6 

42.9 

Three Rivers. 

50.3 

51.9 

49.1 

49.6 

62.4 

49.1 

*74.6 

Bondsville. . .. 

53.2 

60.8 

60. 

39.1 

39.4 

37.2 

45. 


*In September divided into two rooms. 


The nearer a primary room can be kept to 40 pupils, the better it 
is for the teacher and for the school. While the above table shows 
that for every day for the past seven years, nearly every primary 
teacher has had from 45 to 60 pupils in her charge, it does not show 
the still greater tax of those days and weeks when the attendance has 
been above 60 and even above 70. At odd intervals there have 
been 77 and 78 pupils in one room, under one teacher. 
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This large number has usually been during the spring term, when 
the teacher is becoming tired and needs all her time and all her 
energy for the completion of the grade work with those pupils who 
will pass from her room in June. The influx of a dozen new pupils, 
at a time when every longing of their nature is for outdoor freedom, 
and who must become acquainted with teacher and surroundings, is 
a disturbing influence, whose injury to the school is evident. It is 
very apparent that this injury to the school is many times greater 
than the benefit gained by the new pupils. 

Except in Three Rivers, where sufficient seating is gained by using 
two rooms, the primary rooms are practically full now. 

Palmer primary, 56 seats, 49 pupils. 

Thorndike primary, 48 seats, 44 pupils. 

Bondsville primary, 47 seats, 45 pupils. 

It is a favorable time to go one step beyond that of two years ago, 
refuse to receive any more new primary pupils for the balance of this 
school year, and adopt the policy of allowing them to enter only 
during the first two months of any school year. This is the very 
general custom throughout the state. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation of the cordial 
support of committee, teachers and citizens for the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. Small, Superintendent . 



Drawing Teacher’s Report. 


Mr. W. H. Small , Superintendent of Schools :— 

Drawing, or broadly speaking, Art Education, as now understood, 
means the complete development of the child’s powers of observation 
and the enlargement of his thought expression. It appeals in the 
first instance to the senses of sight and touch ; and as these develop, 
thought follows. Close observation is required, for a defect here is 
at once apparent. Comparisons are made. Modelling and drawing 
follow, giving an opportunity for creative activity. When a child is 
led to compare he is led to reason, and thus he acquires the power 
of thought and concentration. 

Drawing is intimately related to all other subjects in the school 
course as a means of ready expression of individual thought and 
feeling. It also strengthens the love of order, develops independ¬ 
ence and inspires respect for carefully and intelligently executed 
work. Drawing in its broadest aspect may be purely educational, 
industrial and, in its highest forms, artistic. 

The last is, of course, least appreciated and understood because 
it is most difficult. It should, however, not be lost from sight, for 
by the development of taste many crudities would disappear. But 
the industrial side is of more immediate importance. The children 
of the public schools should receive help for their life work from 
their education, and no other branch is so directly helpful for the 
different departments of industry as drawing and form study. This 
is a practicafmatter. Its importance may be somewhat appreciated 
by consulting the courses of study in all the newer and more 
progressive schools, here and abroad. 

It forms, of course, the foundation of work in all the industrial 
schools. Yet, even independent of these considerations, its educa- 
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tional value in helping to acquire a skillful hand and a steady, ac¬ 
curate eye, is of prime importance. 

To realize for drawing its proper function in the school course 
the best educational principles of instruction have been introduced and 
applied. It is a natural method by which the student’s facilities for 
realizing and accurately expressing form are gradually developed. 
The course begins with the pupils as soon as they enter the lowest 
grade and is continued through all the grades. The work for the 
first grade consists of a general study of the several type forms as 
given in the course of study. Paper folding, stick laying, paper 
cutting, pasting and modelling are parts of this year’s work. The 
children construct objects at home, based on the type forms ; they 
also bring pictures of objects based on them to school, cut from 
books containing advertisements, newspapers, etc., thereby associat¬ 
ing their school work with things at home. 

The second grade work is a continuation of that of the first. 
The pupils make drawings of the views of objects and finally 
construct the same ; thereby gaining the power to do things neatly, 
accurately and quickly. They also study design and historic 
ornament. 

The third grade commenced work in the books, and special 
attention was given to pencil holding, position and movement from 
the first. Perspective and working drawings of common objects are 
introduced. 

The working drawings are on the same general plan as those used 
for construction by masons, mechanics and other artisans. Through¬ 
out the whole course constant attention is given to object drawing. 

In the lower grades the geometric views are represented, wlrle in 
the higher grades perspective principles are applied. Design is 
commenced in the first grade, using sticks, tablets and colored paper, 
and is continued through all. the grades, using plant form (flowers, 
leaves and buds) conventionalized in the ninth grade. One of the 
most popular features of the work is the reproduction in colored 
paper of examples of historic ornament, and finally working out 
original designs from the same. These exercises are of great 
practical value in training the taste. The pupils are encouraged to 
apply their decorative designs in the making of fancy work. The 
work was made optional in the high school. 
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There are over 50 pupils in the class. Owing to limited time only 
one lesson a week could be given. In the latter part of the spring 
term outdoor sketching will be taken up with the seniors and juniors. 

The course of study will show what I hope to accomplish in the 
future. My aim has been to keep all features of the work in good 
growing condition. The pupils in every room have entered into the 
work with a great deal of enthusiasm. The teachers are following 
the course faithfully, and are doing good and careful work. 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to you, for the general 
support that has been given me ; and to the committee for their 
cooperation in supplying the necessary material, without which 
nothing could be accomplished. 

Respectfully, 

N. M. Mahoney, Drawing Teacher . 


DRAWING COURSE. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

* The pupil should express his idea of form in three ways—by 
language, modelling and drawing. 

The shapes of faces are to be represented by tablet laying, and 
edges by stick laying. 

The creative ability of the child is to be developed by giving 
exercises in simple arrangements and designs. 

Continued attention must be given to pencil holding, movement 
and position. 

All drawings are to be made lightly at first; all changes to be 
made by drawing new lines. When the correct outline has been 
found—and not before—all incorrect lines should be erased. When 
the paper has been cleaned, line in the drawing. 

Strive to obtain broad, gray lines. All erasing should be done by 
the class at the same time. Never allow pupils to erase without 
permission. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAWING. 


GRADE I. 

Models—Sphere, Cube, Cylinder, Hemisphere, Square Prism, 
Right-Angled Triangular Prism, Circle, Square, Oblong, Semi- 
Circle, Right-Angled Triangle. 

Expression by modelling clay, drawing at board and on paper, 
pasting and sewing. 

GRADE II. 

Models—Ellipsoid, Ovoid, Equilateral Triangular Prism, Cone, 
Square Pyramid, Vase form, Ellipse, Oval, Equilateral Triangle, 
Isosceles Triangle, Square. 

Objects—Leaves, Fruit, Boxes, etc. Expression as in first year. 
GRADE III. 

Work of the first two years reviewed. 

Models—Sphere, Hemisphere, Cube, Circle, Semi-Circle, Square. 

Objects—Fruit, Leaves, Fans, Boxes, etc. Prang’s Complete 
Course, Series Nos. 1 and 2. The models and industrial objects 
are now studied with reference to the facts of their forms. The fruit 
and natural forms are studied with reference to their general outline. 
The plane geometric figures are used for making decorative arrange¬ 
ments, illustrating the principles of symmetry and repetition. These 
arrangements are then drawn. 

GRADE IV. 

Models—Cylinder, Square Prism, Vase form. Circle, Square, 
Oblong. 

Objects—Tumblers, Bowls, Boxes, Vegetables. Leaves, etc. 
Prang’s Complete Course, Series Nos. 3 and 4. Paper Cutting 
and Pattern making. Geometric views of models studied and drawn. 
Nature study. Vegetables, Leaves, etc. Decorative arrangements. 

GRADE V. 

Models—Ellipsoid, Ovoid, Equilateral Triangular Prism, Cylinder, 
Ellipse, Oval, Triangles. 

Objects—Rectangular and Cylindric objects. Fruits, Leaf and 
Flower forms. Prang’s Complete Course, Series Nos. 5 and 6. 
Additional work on paper. Paper Cutting and Pattern Making. 
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Facts of Form in three views of models. Study of objects as 
wholes. Foreshortening of Surfaces in Cylindrical objects. Nature 
Study. Grouping. Plant Growth. Moorish Ornament. Con¬ 
ventional Flower Form for Borders and Rosettes. 

GRADE VI. 

Models—Cube, Cylinder, Cone, Square Prism. 

* Objects—Cubical, Cylindrical and Conical Objects and Vases ; 
Plant Forms; Historic Ornament. Prang’s Complete Course, 
Series Nos. 7 and 8. Additional work on Paper. Patterns for 
Cones and Conical Objects. Constructive Design. 

Facts of Form—Models and Objects single and combined. 
Appearance of Cylindric, Rectangular and Conical Models; con¬ 
vergence of lines. 

Nature Study—Plant Growth, Gothic Ornament. Conventional¬ 
ized Leaf Forms for Rosettes and Surface Covering. 

GRADE VII. 

Models—Cube, Square Pyramid, Square Plinth, Various Prisms. 
Objects—Writing Desks, Books, Boxes, etc. Plant Forms. 
Historic Ornament. Prang’s Complete Course, Series 9 and 10. 
Additional work on paper. Patterns for Models and Objects. 
Facts of Form for Working Drawings, Free Hand. Appearance of 
Form. Objects turned at 45 degrees. 

Nature Study—Plant Growth, Gothic Ornament; Original 
Arrangements for Panels and Borders. 

GRADE VIII. 

Prang’s Complete Course, Series No. 11. Additional work on 
paper. Working Drawiugs and Making in Cardboard. Study 
Leaves and Flowers. Plant Analysis in connection with design. 
Historic Ornament. 

GRADE IX. 

Prang’s Complete Course, Series No. 12. Additional work on 
paper. Use of compasses. Essential Geometrical Problems. Ap¬ 
plication of Compass Work to Designing, Making in Cardboard. 
Drawing Natural Objects preparatory to Science Work in High 
School. Historic Ornament. Mechanical Drawing. Use of T 
Square, Triangles and Drawing Board. Review Working Drawings. 
Teach use of Scale. Working Drawing of common objects, pupils 
taking their own measurements. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING EXERCISES y 


OPERA HOUSE, 

Friday Evening, June 28, 1895. 

PROGRAMME. 

4 4 Overture to Martha.” .... Flowtow 

Piano Duet. 

Misses Lizzie G. Clifford and Eva S. Forte. 

44 Song of Welcome.” ... J. W. Tufts 

High School. 

Address. ...... 

President M. E. Gates, of Amherst College. 

44 Love and Beauty Waltzes.” . . T. W J. Armstrong 

Banjo Solo with Piano Accompaniment. 

Misses Carrie J. Fish and Bertha D. Royce. 

Class Song. ..... 

Presentation of Diplomas. .... 

Mr. W. A. Breckenridge. 

44 America.” ..... 

High School. 

RECEPTION TO INVITED GUESTS. 


Class of 1895. 


Margery Cruickshanks Bruce, 
Elizabeth Gertrude Clifford, 
John Thomas Crowley, 

Carrie Joe Fish, 

Eva Sophia Forte, 

Bertha Almenia Hastings, 
Johanna Mahoney, 

Robert Frank Merriam, 

Class Motto : 


James Moriarty, 

Victor Dutton Murdock, 
Daniel William O’Connor, 
Olin Frederick Parent, 
Bertha Dean Royce, 

John Henry Sharratt, 
Luella Ora Shumway, 
William Eaton Squier. 

44 Loyal en Tout.” 


ADDITION TO ALUMNI LIST. 
Class of 1877. 

Sarah E. Knox, 
Carrie E. Lacey, 
Jessie E. Parks. 

Class of 1884. 

Lena M. Brown, Helen L. Robinson. 


Inez B. Burleigh, 
Alice L. Holmes, 
Martha L. Knox, 
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TEACHERS. 


Name. 


High School. 
^Albert W. Thayer.. 
Anaa L Fisherdick. 

Grace G. Rickey- 

Palmer. 

*ClaraD. Eddy. 

Abbie J. Wallace — 
*Helen L. Robinson. 
Mabel J. Sedgwick. 

*Ellen S. Leach. 

*Lizzie F. Brown... 

Thorndike. 

*Carrie a . P arker... 

Effie W. Moffatt. 

Minnie V. Jillson- 

Mary E. Murdock... 
*Annie E. O’Connor. 
S. Beulah Thayer... 

Three Rivers. 
*Helen L. Sweet. — 

Jennie C. Twiss. 

*Cora B. Clark. 

Kate M. Twiss. 

Annie B, Crane. 

Mabel S. Merrill .... 

Bondsville 
Dora P. Cleveland.. 
Josie E. Shea. 

Emma F. Barney... 

^Maggie T. Shea- 

Harriet B. Thayer.. 
Districts. 

B, M. Dowd. 

L. Ada Berry. 

Drawing. 

Nellio M. Mahoney. 


Education. 


Wesleyan University. 

Mt. Holyoke. 

Wellesley. 

Randolph Normal School. 

Hitchcock Free High School. 

Palmer High School. 

Mt. Holyoke. 

Monson Academy. 

Warren, R. I., High School. 

Woonsocket High School. 

Palmer High School. 

Bridgewater Normal School. 

Academy, 1 year. 

Palmer High School. 

Palmer High School, 1 year. 

Oswego Normal School. 

Palmer High School. 

Palmer High School. 

Palmer High School. 

Hanover High School, Quincy Training 
School. 

Melrose High School, Melrose Training 
School. 

Mt. Holyoke, Farmington Normal School. 
Westfield Normal School, 1)4 years. 
Westfield Normal School 1 year, No. 

Adams Training School 2 years. 
Palmer High School. 

Derby Academy, Hingham Training 
School. 

Palmer High School 

Framingham Normal School, 1)4 years. 

Boston Normal Art School. 


Salary. 

Year of ap¬ 

pointment. 

Experience 

before ap¬ 

pointment. 

$1500.00 1893 

6 Years 

575.00 1893 

1)4 Years 

550.00 1895 

2 Years 

546 25 1895 

13 Years 

380.00 1886 


380 00 1886 


380.00 1893 

1 Year 

403.75 1890 

12 Years 

380.00 1890 

1 Year 

570 00 1894 

11)4 Years 

356.25 1891 


380.00 

1895 

1)4 Years 

380.00 

1874 


356.25 

1890 


380.00 

1888 


546.25 1894 

6 Years 

332.50 1893 


380.0011890 


403.75 1891 


380.00 

1892 


342.00 

1895 


570.00 

1894 

17 Years 

356.25 

1893 


380.00 

1894 

4 Years 

380 00 

1S90 


380.00 

1894 

2 Years 

332.50 

1892 


308.75 

1894 

6 Years 

400.00 


8 Years 


*These have also taken Summer School courses in methods, and private courses in 
various subjects. 
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SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL LAWS. 

In towns of 4000 inhabitants and over, schools must be kept open 
at least eight months. 

All children between 8 and 14, unless sick, feeble-minded, at an 
approved private school, or otherwise instructed, must attend the 
public schools 30 weeks each school year. They must begin within 
the first month of the fall term. Two weeks absence is allowed. 
Penalty for each five days excess, except for sickness, $20. 

No child under 13 can be employed 44 at any time in any factory* 
workshop, or merchantile establishment.” 

No child between 13 and 14 can be employed until he has attended 
school 30 weeks of the school year. 

No child under 16 can be employed without a certificate from the 
school authorities. 

A child under 14 must present an employment ticket on applying 
for a certificate. 

The father, if living and a resident, must accompany the child, to 
sign the certificate of age; if not, the mother; if neither father nor 
mother, the guardian. 

Proof of correct age must be furnished if the age certificate does 
not agree with the school census. 

Children must be vaccinated before attending school, but a certifi¬ 
cate from a regular physician, saying a child is an unfit subject for 
vaccination, allows attendance. 

No child can attend school from a household in which there is a 
case of small pox, diphtheria or scarlet fever. Two weeks after the 
death, recovery or removal of the patient, the child may return on 
presentation of a certificate from the attending physician or board of 
health. 

44 The last regular session prior to Memorial Day, or a portion 
thereof, shall be devoted to exercises of a patriotic nature..” 






Financial Statement 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Albert W. Thayer, 
Anna L. Fisherdick, 
Eliza M. Peirce, 
Grace G. Rickey, 
Grace S. Blackwell, 
Linda H. Brigham, 


Clara D. Eddy, 
Abbie J. Wall ace, 
Helen L. Robinson, 
Mabel J. Sedgwick, 
Ellen S. Leach, 
Lizzie F. Brown, 


Carrie A. Parker, 
Effie W. Moffatt, 
Annie E. O’Connor, 
Minnie V. Jillson, 
Mary E. Murdock, 
S. Beulah Thayer, 


Helen L. Sweet, 
Mary A. Lewis, 
Alleetta Mills, 
Jennie C. Twiss, 
Cora B. Clark, 
Kate M. Twiss, 
Annie B. Crane, 
Mabel S. Merrill, 


HIGH SCHOOL. 

$1500.00 

508.13 

206.25 

343.75 
20.00 

28.75 

- $2606.88 

DEPOT. 

$537.51 

380.00 

380.00 

362.50 

394.99 
380.00 

- $2435.00 

THORNDIKE. 

$538.75 

338.76 
338.76 

353.75 
370.00 
370.00 

- $2310.02 

THREE RIVERS. 

$523.76 

26.25 

87.50 

210.00 

361.88 

384.99 
370 00 
198.00 


$2162.38 
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BONDSYILLE. 


Dora P. Cleveland, 

$552.50 


Josie E. Shea, 

347.51 


Emma F. Barney, 

362.50 


Margaret T. Shea, 

380.00 


Harriet B. Thayer, 

380.00 

$2022.51 

DISTRICTS. 



Bridget M. Dowd, Wire Mill, 

$210.00 


Jennie C. Twiss, Wire Mill, 

105.00 


Annie A. Bishop, Center, 

105.00 


Bridget M. Dowd, Shorley, 

105.00 


L. Ada Berry, Mason, 

262.63 


M. Eloise Stone, Mason, 

32.50 




$820.13 

PUPIL TEACHERS. 



M. Eloise Stone, 

$42.00 


Lucy B. Twiss, 

39.00 


Bessie M. Royce, 

39.00 


Mabel E. Ryther, 

42.00 




$162.00 

Total paid Teachers, 


$12,518.92 


CARE OF HOUSES. 


H. L. Gray, Depot, 

$265.00 

William Ryder, vaults, Depot, 

12.00 

Paul Longevin, Thorndike, 

187.00 

William Praire, Three Rivers, 

211.75 

Daniel Lane, vaults, Three Rivers, 

6.00 

C. E. Fuller, Bondsville, 

266.00 

L. R. Holden, prepayment, 

18.36 

Abert Walder, Wire Mill, 

22.25 

M. A. Sherman, Mason, 

17.00 

Samuel Brown, Center, 

5.00 

D. Mahoney, Shorley, 

3.00 


Total for janitors and cleaning, - $1013.36 
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CONTINGENCIES. 


W. H. Small, salary and expenses, 

$1600.00 

Palmer Water Co., 

30.00 

G. A. Graves & Son, sulphur, 

2.00 

Express, telegrams, etc., 

13.57 

C. B. Fiske & Co., reports, etc., 

97.13 

J. K. Knox, school census, 

50.00 

S. H. Brown, freight and carting, 

18.75 

H. W. MeGregory. lettering, 

*4.25 

Merrill E. Gates, address, 

25.00 

D. L. Bodfish, supplies, 

2.00 

F. A. Royce, postals and envelopes, 

21.80 

Opera House, 

15.00 

A. E. Fitch, insurance, 

116.25 

0. W. Studley & Co., brooms, 

8.25 

C. A. Brown & Co., 

.80 

H. L. Gray, 

1.85 

Maurice McCormick, truant officer, 

9.50 

C. H. Hobbs, prepayment. 

9.00 

American Express Co., 

10.25 

C. E. Fuller, 

2.30 

H. G. Loomis, tables, chairs, 

32.50 

W. E. Stone, curtains, etc., 

23.12 

E. A. Buck & Co., glass, etc., 

3.35 

C. E. Shumway, truant officer, 

4.00 

Wm. Praire, truant officer, 

5.00 

0. W. Studley, truant officer, 

5.50 

C. L. Holden, supplies, 

3.30 

TEXT BOOKS AND 

SUPPLIES. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 

$ 54.40 

C. A. Nichols Co., 

5.00 

W. H. Small, prepayments, 

6.55 

A. W. Thayer, prepayments, 

2.55 

E. F. Worcester, 

3.90 

American Book Co., 

33.20 

Ed. Publishing Co., 

1.00 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

59.69 


$2114.47 
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Allyn & Bacon, 

Springfield News Co., 

W. D. Jackson, 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Lee & Shepard, 

D. Appleton & Co., 

Prang Ed. Co., 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 

Perry Mason & Co., 

University Publishing Co., 

William Ware & Co., 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Thompson, Brown & Co., 

J. L. Haunnet, 

Ginn & Co., 

J. & I. E. Moore, 

King & Merrill, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Band, McNally & Co., 

O. Ditson Co., 

T. H. Caster & Co., 

LeGro & Lynde, 

A. H. Bartlett, 

Franklin Ed. Co., 

$ 25.00 

15.40 

1.35 

6.00 

20.34 

12.00 

65.43 

21.25 

19.25 

37.52 

15.00 

102.09 

32.00 

7.00 

309.66 

2.50 

145.82 

3.20 

28.50 

17.10 

LOO 

179.44 

42.42 

18 52 

$1294.08 

REPAIRS. 


A. M. Bond, 

T. D. Potter & Co., 

F. A. Ruggles, 

Chandler Desk Co., 

S. W. Stanchfield, 

John F. Twiss, 

W. H. Hitchcock, 

E, G. Ward, 

Smith & Anthony, 

$ 45.13 

15.90 

149.15 

149.38 

12.25 

2.00 

79.21 

18.75 

109.78 


$581.55 
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M. A. Sherman, 

FUEL. 

$ 

17.75 

T. D. Potter & Co., 


12.55 

L. C. Snow, 


10.00 

J. F. Holbrook, 


1053.87 

W. F. Fillmore, 


4.00 

J. A. Hamilton, 


6.50 

J. w. Miller, 


44.24 

George D. Mooers, 

TRANSPORTATION. 

$548.00 

John F. Twiss, 


345.90 

Wm. S. Whiting, 


535.50 

George D. Whiting, 


291.20 

Dennis Mahoney, 


237.00 

Nellie M. Mahoney, 

DRAWING. 

$300.00 

Prang Ed. Co., 


84.32 

Milton Bradley Co., 


15.00 

Town of Warren, 

TUITION RECEIPTS. 

$18.00 

Town of Wilbraham 

5 

27.33 


Dr. 

$13,000.00 

1 , 000.00 

1,700.00 

700.00 

300.00 

1,300.00 

1,600.00 

400.00 

458.06 

219.20 

34.34 

361.94 


BALANCE ACCOUNT. 

Teachers’ salaries. 

Care of houses, 

Contingencies and Superintendent, 
Text books and supplies, 

Repairs, 

Fuel, 

Transportation, 

Drawing, 

Dog Tax, 

Mass. School Fund, 

Merrick Fund, 

Tuition receipts, etc., 


$1148.91 


$1957.60 


$399.32 


$45.33 

Gr. 

$12,518.92 

1,013.36 

2,114.47 

1.294.08 

581.55 

1,148.91 

1,957.60 

399.32 


45.33 


$21,073.54 


$21,073.54 



















